BOSTON, MARCH, 1896. 


Christianity not only teaches the superiority of Love to Force, it 
positively enjoins the practice of the former, as a constant, primal duty. 
It says, ‘* Love your neighbors” ; but it does not say, ‘‘ In time of peace 
rear the massive fortification, build the man-of-war, enlist standing armies, 
train militia, and accumulate military stores, to overawe and menace 
your neighbor.” It directs that we should do to others as we would 
have them do to us,—a golden rule for all; but how inconsistent is that 
distrust in obedience to which nations professing peace sleep like soldiers 
on their arms! Nor is this all. Its precepts inculcate patience, for- 
bearance, forgiveness of evil, even the duty of benefiting a destroyer, 
‘¢as the sandal-woad, in the instant of its overthrow, sheds perfume on 
the axe which fells it.” Can a people in whom this faith is more than an 
idle word authorize such enormous sacrifices to pamper the Spirit of 
War? Thus far nations have drawn their weapons from earthly armories, 
unmindful that there are others of celestial temper. 

The injunction, ‘* Love one another,” is as applicable to nations as 
to individuals. It is one of the great laws of Heaven. And nations, like 
individuals, may well measure their nearness to God and to his glory by 


the conformity of their conduct to this duty. 
SUMNER. 
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A PEACEFUL SETTLEMENT ASSURED. 


Since the reading of the Queen’s speech in Parliament 
on the 11th ult. all prospect of war between that country 
and this has finally disappeared. The reference in the 
speech to the Venezuela controversy, though giving no 
assurance that the government would arbitrate the whole 
boundary question, was extremely conciliatory, being 
couched in such diplomatic language as not only to avoid 
offense, but even to give pleasure. 

‘*¢ The government of the United States of America have 
expressed a wish to co-operate in the termination of the 
differences which have existed for many years between 
my government and the republic of Venezuela upon the 
question of the boundary between that country and the 
colony of British Guiana. I have expressed my sympathy 
with the desire to come to an equitable arrangement and 
trust that further negotiations will lead to a satisfactory 
settlement.” 

Sir William Vernon Harcourt, leader of the opposition 
and the real leader of the Liberal Party, said at the con- 
clusion of its reading that the speech from the throne held 
out the hope that the question was ready for immediate 
settlement. He thought that the friendly codperation of 


the United States was impeded by the lack of informa- 
tion which was at England’s disposal and regretted the 
‘delay in the publication of the case of Great Britain. 
His words were heartily cheered when he said that all the 
members of the House of Commons ought to aid in any- 
thing tending to smooth the ruffled feelings of England 
and America. The government did not look upon the 
United States commission as offensive, as Mr. Balfour 
had publicly declared. There were questions which could 
not be submitted to arbitration, but this was not one of 
them, and diplomatic punctilios over past transactions 
ought not to stand in the way. 

Arthur J. Balfour, government leader in the House, 
gave assurances that the British case should be published 
at the earliest possible date, and that neither. diplomatic 
punctilios nor false pride should prevent an honest effort 
to find a settlement. Great Britain did not oppose the 
substance or sense of the Monroe doctrine. The public 
opinion of the world would rejoice if out of this difficulty 
should spring the good fruit of a general system of 
arbitration. 

In the House of Lords also the subject was touched 
upon by Lord Rosebery who expressed the wish that 
further explanations might be made without delay as to 
what negotiations were proceeding between Great Britain 
and Venezuela. Lord Salisbury in reply gave assurances 
that negotiations with Venezuela would very soon be 
renewed, with good prospect of an early settlement of 
the difficulties. 

The debate on the speech in both Houses evinced the 
friendly spirit of Great Britain, without distinction of 
parties, towards the United States. 

Still more significant was the debate which arose in 
the House of Commons six days later on the motion of 
Mr. Atherley-Jones for an amendment to the address in 
reply to the Queen’s speech, deploring the absence from 
the speech of any assurance that the difficulty with Ven- 
ezuela would be referred to arbitration. Mr. Balfour, 
the government leader, at once asked that the debate be 
discontinued. When effort was made by John Dillon 
and others to continue it Sir William Vernon Harcourt 
interfered. He said that what the House ought to do 
was to show that there was no difference of opinion on 
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the subject. He felt sure that both inside and outside 
of the House the consensus of opinion was in favor of 
peaceful arbitration. Their main object ought to be to 
express such opinion. He deprecated the language 
sometimes used alleging that President Cleveland had 
acted from election motives. There seemed to be a 
tendency in certain quarters to think the United States 
had acted in a sudden, offensive manner, whereas they 
had been pressing for a settlement of the question for 
the last ten years. always in a most friendly spirit. 
Every effort ought to be made to remove all causes of 
irritation. He appealed to Mr. Atherley-Jones to with- 
draw his amendment, which was done. 

The meaning of this occurrence in Parliamentary pro- 


ceedings is that it is a virtual pledge of the government . 


to carry out the policy which the opposition members are 
urging upon it. 

Still later cable dispatches declare that Great Britain 
has decided to settle the dispute directly with the United 
States, the method to be adopted and the details of the 
settlement being under consideration. We still hope 
that the two governments interested in the dispute may 
approach each other directiy and settle it themselves. 
However good the results might be in the other way, 
they would certainly be better in this. 

This determination of Great Britain, which has brought 
final assurance that we are to have no war, is worthy of 
supreme honor. It gives the deepest satisfaction through- 
out our country. Even the jingo elements of our popu- 
lation have almost forgotten the war fever that was in 
their veins in their delight that the ‘‘ firm stand” taken 
by the United States has ‘‘ brought England to time.” 
The rest of us are glad, very glad that she has ‘‘ come to 
time,” but we believe the cause to be a very different, a 
much more noble one. Somebody else has ‘“‘come to 
time” also. England is not a country that is quickly or 
weakly moved by fear. If the jingo program set out by 
our furibund statesmen and populace had been pushed in 
the unreasoning spirit of the 17th and 18th of December, 
we should have gone headlong and heart-wrong into the 
dire calamities of war before the summer flowers were 
blooming again. But another spirit arose and spoke 
throughout our country. It was heard across the sea. 
It is to this spirit of peace and good will, of love and 
brotherhood, which has declared itself on these shores 
with ever increasing power, to which Great Britain has 
responded. It is not fear but love which has conquered, 
and this victory of good-fellowship, of Christian sym- 
pathy, is a pledge of a glory of peace to come before 
which all the glory of war is as black as night. 


A PERMANENT TRIBUNAL OF ARBITRATION. 


The subject of a permanent tribunal of arbitration, 
which has for many years claimed the attention of peace- 


makers, some leading jurists and a few statesmen, has 
since the opening of this year been taken up in Great 
Britain and the United States with a depth of interest 
and earnestness heretofore nnknown. The recent threat 
of rupture between the two countries has awakened many 
from their indifference and stirred up those who were 
already active to greater energy. 

The crisis through which we have passed has made it 
clear that it is not sufficient or even safe to trust the 
peaceable relations of nations, in times of particular dis- 
putes and the attendant excitement, to the temporary 
adjustments of sentiment or the secret manipulations of 
diplomacy. It is true that in the recent strain the sober 
sentiment of both countries rallied, strong and brave, to 
the support of peace, and has, we trust, effectually coun- 
teracted both the errors of diplomacy and the vagaries of 
uncontrolled sentiment, but how near we came to the 
edge of the horrible abyss of war we do not care to im- 
agine. 

Very shortly after the first gusts of the commotion 
created by President Cleveland’s Venezuela message and 
the publication of the dispatches of Secretary Olney and 
Lord Salisbury, the International Arbitration League held 
a Conference in London, presided over by sir John Lub- 
bock, at which strong resolutions were passed expressing 
gratification at the decrease of the excitement on both 
sides of the Atlantic and an earnest hope that a‘ per- 
manent treaty of arbitration may be speedily concluded 
and a permanent tribunal established for a settlement of 
differences which diplomacy fails to adjust.” In an ad- 
dress on one of the resolutions Rev. Hugh Price Hughes 
declared that the ‘* psychological hour’? had come for 
doing this thing. ‘‘On the day when the Queen of Eng- 
land and the President of the United States created such 
a court, the golden age of justice and of brotherhood and 
of peace, so long foretold and so long delayed, would 
dawn upon this race at last.’”’ This declaration of Mr, 
Hughes is the expression of no idle dream. The position 
held by these two nations makes the statement require no 
further argument. The establishment of a permanent 
system of arbitration by them would set the movement 
forward at least a hundred years among the other nations 
of the world. 

On the 14th of January, the day previous to the Con- 
ference of the International Arbitration League, an im- 
portant meeting was held at Zion College, London, at 
which similar resolutions were passed. ‘* We would 
earnestly press the advisability of promptly providing 
some treaty arrangements by which all disputes between 
Britain and the United States could be referred for adju- 
dication to some permanent tribunal representing both 
nations, and uniting them in the common interest of jus- 
tice and peace.” As a result of this meeting a strong 
committee was named, with the Bishop of Durham as 
chairman, to give effect to this declaration and secure 
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signatures to a memorial to government, and also to ar- 
range for codperation with a similar movement in the 
United States. 

The direction of thought given by these meetings is 
being followed all over England. We have just received 
a copy of a resolution passed at a meeting of the Feder- 
ation of Free Churches of Bournemouth, ‘‘ strongly sup- 
porting the establishment of a scheme for a permanent 
board of arbitration for the settlement of any disputes 
which may hereafter arise between the two great English 
speaking peoples.’’ This is only a sample of what is being 
done throughout Great Britain, not only by the religious 
organizations but by commercial, literary, philanthropic 
and other bodies. The movement is a definite one for 
a definite thing, and no longer confines itself to the ex- 
pression of ardent aspirations after peace in general. 

On this side of the water opinion is shaping itself 
rapidly and vigorously in the same direction. At first 
expression and protest were confined nearly entirely to 
the task of averting a possible war with Great Britain. 
Nobly has this task been performed. The American 
Peace Society, all the peace societies, spoke out at once. 
But more significant still, churches, chambers of com- 
merce, clubs, literary circles and other organizations 
throughout the country found themselves suddenly trans- 
formed by the spirit which was in them into peace as- 
sociations. Everything else was lost sight of in attention 
to the supreme duty of the hour. Now that the present 
peril is measurably past, the question has come home to 
the thoughtful people of the country: Why not make 
such a peril forever impossible in the future? 

Out of this thought and desire to co-operate with the 
effort toward the same end on the other side of the water 
has come the movement, which is now rapidly growing, 
for taking advantage of the present state of public opinion 
for securing the establishment of a permanent tribunal 
for the settlement of difficulties hereafter arising between 
the Anglo-Saxon nations. Many of the great papers of 
the country, daily and weekly, have voluntarily taken up 
the subject and are giving it their hearty support A 
group of twenty-five leading citizens of Chicago have 
issued an address to the press and people in which this 
subject is made prominent. A similar group has been 
formed in New York City and one in Boston. Co-opera- 
ting groups are to be formed in all the great cities of the 
Union. A remarkable meeting, of which we give an ac- 
count elsewhere, of representative men from different 
cities met in Philadelphia on Washington’s birthday to 
promote the same object. It is proposed at the earliest 
practicable date to convene in Washington a conference, 
for the promotion of the cause, to be composed of repre- 
sentative men from every portion of the country. 

As an indication of the proportions which the move- 
ment has already assumed and of the course which it is 
likely to take, we give in full the resolutions proposed by 
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Mr. Chauncey M. Depew and unanimously passed at a 
meeting of the New York group held at the home of Mr. 
William E. Dodge on the evening of February 18th: 

Whereas, the true grandeur of nations means the arts 
of civilization, justice secured by statute, and magna- 
nimity inspired by good will, which fundamental conditions 
are always marred by the wasteful, bitter violence of war ; 
and 

Whereas, the United States and Great Britain, akin in 
language, jurisprudence and legal methods are already 
accustomed to arbitrate their disagreements, and have 
emphatically declared themselves in favor of such arbi- 
tration — Congress, by the action of both houses in 1890, 
and the House of Commons, by its vote in 1893 — there- 
fore, 

Resolved, that we earnestly desire such action by our 
national legislature and the executive as shall make per- 
manent provisions for some wise method of arbitration 
between the two countries, it being our hope that such a 
step will ultimately lead to international arbitration 
throughout the civilized world. 

Resolved, accordingly, that measures be taken in the 
interests of such arbitration, and in concert with like 
committees from our cities, for the convening in the city 
of Washington, at the earliest practical date, of a con- 
ference of citizens representing every portion of this 
country, without distinction of party or creed. 


THE ARBITRATION CONVENTION AT PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 


Washington’s birthday was never more fittingly ob- 
served than this year. It was made the occasion in 
many parts of the land of meetings and of declarations 
in favor of international arbitration and especially of a 
permanent system of arbitration between this country 
and Great Britain. If Washington himself could have 
come back to us on the 22nd of February, he would cer- 
tainly have been deeply gratified that his name and fame 
had been evoked in behalf of this great novement. For 
the father of his country was, like all of our really great 
men, a devoted friend of peace. He was a warrior only 
from necessity, as he conceived it. He loved peace and 
wanted it preserved within and without the country. 
The farewell address is the best and truest expression of 
the real nature of the man that has come down to us. In 
this address he condemned party spirit, in the interest 
of peace. He warned his country of the danger of over- 
grown military establishments, and this too in the in- 
terest of peace as well as of liberty. He declared against 
entangling alliances with other nations in the interest of 
peace. In the interest of peace, he bade us deal fairly 
and justly with all other countries. So it was eminently 
appropriate that, after the excitement of the past few 
weeks, the day of his birth should be made the occasion 
of arousing the country everywhere to a deeper sense of 
its true mission among the nations of the earth. 

Among the many meetings held on that day for this 
purpose the most notable was that in Philadelphia, as it 
had more than a local character. It brought together a 
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considerable number of influential citizens from New 
York, Brooklyn, Boston, Cleveland, etc., besides a com- 
pany of distinguished Philadelphians, and it had the 
sympathy and support, expressed by letter and telegram, 
of a very large number who could not attend. 

Mr. Herbert Welsh, through whose earnest and efficient 
services the success of the Convention had been assured, 
was made secretary. Judge Ashman of the Orphans’ 
Court presided at the morning session, the mayor of 
Philadelphia at the afternoon meeting, and Dr. McVickar 
in the evening. 

The morning session was held in Independence Hall in 
the room in which the United States Supreme Court first 
met. The room was crowded to its utmost capacity by an 
audience of the highest character. The speaking was as 
fine as we have ever anywhere heard on the subject. We 
wish we had space to give the speeches, but can not. 
After Judge Ashman had spoken briefly of the purpose of 
the meeting and a long list of names of eminent men who 
had sent letters heartily approving the movement had 
been read James M. Beck, Esq., of the Philadelphia bar, 
delivered an eloquent and impressive address of welcome in 
which he alluded to the fitness of place and time of the 
meeting, set forth what had been done by William Penn in 
the way of arbitration when he founded the city and com- 
monwealth, and developed the thought that arbitration is a 
means rather than a cause of peace, the cause being really 
the power of a pacific public opinion. 

William E. Dodge of New York then spoke in explana- 
tion of the way in which the present movement had 
sprung up in different cities of the country, what had 
already been done in the organization of a committee in 
New York and Chicago, and the arrangement which was 
under way to hold a great national convention in Wash- 
ington in the early spring to promote the establishment 
of permanent arbitration relations with Great Britain. 

Edward Atkinson of Boston was then called on and 
gave one of the most effective expositions of the economic 
aspects of the question which we have ever heard. He 
handles figures like a wizard and puts life enough into 
them to interest the dullest mind. 

Professor John Bassett Moore of Columbia College 
addressed the meeting on ‘* What Arbitration has accom- 
plished between the United States and Great Britain.’’ 
He explained that since the founding of our government 
every question between the two countries, except the 
complications growing out of the Napoleonic wars, has 
been settled by this means. 

At this point in the meeting the following letter from 
President Cleveland was read : 

EXEcUTIVE Mansion, Washington, Feb. 21. 
HERBERT We su. Esq., Secretary, etc., 

My Dear Sir: I shall be unable to attend the Conference to be 
held to-morrow in the interest of International Arbitration at the 
City of Philadelphia. 

It should be entirely 
advocate this cause of 


unnecessary for me to assure those who 
my hearty sympathy with any movement 
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that tends to the establishment of peaceful agencies for the adjust- 
ment of international disputes. 

The subject should be discussed with a clear perception of all 
the features belonging to it, and in a spirit of patriotism as well as 
love for mankind. 

Hoping the conference you contemplate may result in stimulat- 
ing a sentiment in favor of just and fair arbitration among nations, 
I am, Yours very truly, GROVER CLEVELAND. 

Dr. Lyman Abbott of Brooklyn was then introduced 
and spoke in a fresh and admirable way of the desirability 
and practicability of establishing a permanent tribunal of 
arbitration. The address was one of the best of the day, 
and delighted the audience. 

The chairman appointed Dr. McVickar, Dr. Lyman 
Abbott, Mr. W. E. Dodge, Hon. Robert Treat Paine, 
and Mr. Herbert Welsh a committee on resolutions before 
the adjournment of the morning session. 

A cablegram of greeting from the London Chronicle was 
read by Rev. W. Hudson Shaw of Oxford, England. 

The afternoon meeting was held in the Assembly Room 
of Independence Hall and was much larger than the fore- 
noon session, the room being filled to its utmost capacity. 
Mayor Warwick, who presided, expressed himself as 
heartily in favor of the settlement of all disputes between 
English-speaking nations by arbitration. 

Hon. Robert Treat Paine, on behalf of the committee 
on resolutions, reported the following which were unan- 
imously adopted : 

Resolved, That the common sense and Christian conscience of 
America and England agree that the time has come to abolish war 
between these two nations, who are really one people. We invite 
both governments to adopt a permanent system of judicial arbitra- 
tion. We earnestly support the movement for a general meeting 
at Washington at an early day to promote this good cause. 

Resolved, That the executive committee having charge of this 
conference be continued and be empowered to act and co-operate 


with like committees from other sections of the country in arrang- 
ing for the Washington meeting, with power to addto their number. 


The speakers of the afternoon were Dr. Washington 
Gladden, Rev. W. DeW. Hyde of Bowdoin College, 
Hon. William E. Curtis, Richard H. Dana, Bishop Foss, 


and Mrs. Kilgore. The carefully prepared paper of Dr. 
Gladden was the chief feature of this session, and pointed 
out in an excellent spirit the many ways in which the 
United States and Great Britain are bound together in 
all the bonds of Christian civilized life. ‘* Each contin- 
ues to be in a thousand things the helper of the other.” 

The evening meeting was an inspiration to all interested 
in the cause. It was one of the largest mectings ever 
held anywhere in the interests of arbitration and peace. 
Association Hall which seats over two thousand people 
was filled to the topmost gallery and from one to two 
hundred people stood in the rear of the hall and about the 
doors. On the platform besides the speakers were seated 
many prominent peace workers from different cities. 
The immense audience remained almost unbroken till the 
last speaker had finished, after ten o’clock. 

After prayer by Bishop Foss and the opening remarks 
of the chairman, Dr. McVickar, a cablegram froin Great 
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Britain was read signed by the Bishop of Durham, Lord 
Playfair, Dean Farrar, Sir John Lubbock, Lady Henry 
Somerset, Mrs. Fawcett, Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, Hon- 
W. R. Cremer, Dr. Clifford and Dr. Parker. The cable- 
gram read : ; 

“ Hearty greetings to our American kinsmen who are celebrating 
Washington’s Birthday. We _ with you in doing honor to your 
national hero by advocating fraternal union through a permanent 
Court of Arbitration for the peaceful and honorable adjustment of 
ell differences arising in the English-speaking family.” 


This cablegram was received with the heartiest applause 
of the great audience and a response, submitted by 
Alfred H. Love, was ordered cabled back. A resolution 
was offered by Bishop Potter and unanimously approved 
authorizing Mr. Herbert Welsh, who is about to sail for 
Europe, to represent the Convention in any conferences on 
the subject that might occur in Great Britain while he is 
there. 

The speakers of the evening were Bishop Potter, Rev. 
W. Hudson Shaw, Professor Felix Adler, President 
Raymond of Union College, and Hon. Robert Treat 
Paine of Boston. Bishop Potter dwelt chiefly on the dif- 
ficulties in the way of arbitration, with which bowever he 
expressed his entire sympathy. Rev. W. Hudson Shaw 
delighted as well as instructed the audience by the man- 
ner in which he portrayed the attachment of the masses of 
the English people to the people of the United States. 
His criticism of the character and policy of the aristocracy 
as led by Lord Salisbury was as refreshingly severe 
as his restrictions on our school books of history were 
discriminating and just. Professor Felix Adler’s address 
was excellent, as was that of President Raymond. Hon. 
Robert Treat Paine closed his strong speech, the last of 
the evening, with the presentation of a simple scheme for 
the establishment of a permanent system of arbitration 
between the United States and Great Britain, in accor- 
dance with which the two nations should bind themselves 
by a treaty providing that, in case of differences not ad- 
justable by diplomacy, the Supreme Court of each nation 
shall appoint two of its own members as arbitrators and 
these four shall have the power to name three others. 

So ended a day sure to be memorable in the annals of 
the arbitration movement, the fruits of which we may 
hope soon to see. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The convention for the appointment of a commission 
to determine the amount of damages to be paid to Cana- 
dian sealers has been signed by Secretary Olney and Sir 
Julian Pauncefote. It is now before the Senate for rati- 
fication. Senator Morgan proposes to amend the agree- 
ment by including the claims of American citizens as 
well as those of British subjects. We doubt if, under 
the award of the Paris Tribunal, any such counter-claims 
as those put forward by Senator Morgan can now be set 
up. The treaty which arranged for the Paris Tribunal 
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provided, article 8, that each nation might submit to the 
tribunal any facts bearing upon the question of liability for 
damages. The United States submitted no such facts; 
Great Britain did. It would seem, therefore, that the 
United States has now no right to set up any claim for 
damages, and we hope that Senator Morgan will not be 
allowed to impede in this way the completion of a peace- 
ful and conciliatory settlement of the subject. 


The action of the New York Assembly alluded to in the 
following paragraph from the Evening Post of February 
25th is an encouraging evidence of the rapid weakening 
of the jingo forces: 

A very striking and encouraging evidence of a healthy 
change in public sentiment in this State toward war is to 
be seen in the action of the Assembly at Albany last 
evening. A resolution was pending before it urging Con- 
gress to increase the navy, construct elaborate coast de- 
fences, form a closer alliance with other republics on this 
continent, and ‘* acquire Cuba, preferably by purchase.” 
When this came up for consideration Mr. Kempner of- 
fered as a substitute a series of resolutions saying that the 
true grandeur of nations lay in the arts of civilization rather 
than in the wasteful, bitter violence of war, declaring 
that the Legislature earnestly desires Congress and the 
President to make permanent provisions for some wise 
method of international arbitration, and requesting the 
Governor to forward a copy of the resolutions to the Gov- 
ernors of other States in the Union asking them to co- 
operate in the movement for a national conference upon 
the subject at Washington. This substitute was adopted 
with only one dissenting vote, that of the author of the 
first resolution. Members of both parties thus went upon 
the record against jingoism, and their action gives un- 
mistakable evidence that the *‘ war party” in this State is 
a very insignificant minority. 

Twenty-seven prominent citizens of Chicago, among 
whom we find the names of Mayor Swift, Marshal Field, 
Geo. M. Pullman, Lyman J. Gage, Potter Palmer, C. B. 
Farwell, Cyrus H. McCormick, Franklin MacVeagh, and 
of others equally eminent, signed on address to ‘the 
Press and People” on February 5th, containing the fol- 
lowing suggestion : 

‘* We suggest and propose that the people of all cities 
and towns of the Union at their meetings to celebrate the 
birth of Washington, or at special meetings called for the 
purpose on the Sunday afternoon next following, or in 
the meetings of their societies, clubs, churches, social, 
religious or commercial organizations nearest in time to 
Washington’s birthday, shall embody their views, each 
assemblage in its own way, on the following questions : 

** 1. Do we wish the Governments of the United States 
and Great Britain, by formal treaty, to establish arbitra- 
tion as the method of concluding all differences which 
may fail of settlement by diplomacy between the two 
Powers? 

**2. What is your opinion of war as a mode of decid- 
ing controversies between the United States and Great 
Britain?” 

The suggestion of this address was carried out in many 
places on the 22d of February. 
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The Universal Peace Union which did such excellent 
service in the late street-railway strike in Philadelphia 
has sent the following resolution of thanks to the Union 
Traction Company : 

Resolved, That the thanks of the Universal Peace 
Union are due, and they are hereby presented, to ‘the 
President and Directors of the Union Traction Company 
and their employés for accepting the peace principles of a 
conference with and the recommendations of the commis- 
sion composed of the friends of peace from the citizens 
of Philadelphia. 

Resolved, That we cordially commend the actior of the 
Commission representiug the Citizens’ Committee ap- 
pointed by the various philanthropic associations, which 
met at the call of our committee and in this historic build- 
ing adjudicated the difficulties existing between the Trac- 
tion Company and its employés, and whose recommenda- 
tions were an endorsement of the principles formulated 
by the Universal Peace Union, and which have proven 
efficacious and satisfactory wherever and whenever tested. 

Resolved, That the appointment of a mediatorial com- 
mission in all cases where arbitration is not attainable 
having in this, as in other cases, proved eminently satis- 
factory in its results, the method is hereby recommended 
in all similar cases, and may be adopted with equal suc- 
cess in national and international difficulties. 

Resolved, That each member of the Peace Commission 
be and is hereby elected an honorary member of the Uni- 
versal Peace Union, and is invited to attend meetings of 
the Union whenever convenient. 

In an otherwise extremely interesting and timely ar- 
ticle on ‘** The Venezuela Question,” by Andrew Car- 
negie, in the February number of the North American 
Review, we find this astounding paragraph: 

‘The International Arbitration Society, of which Sir 
John Lubbock is Chairman, is, as we learn by cable, to 
declare for arbitration at its coming meeting. This will 
not be without influence, but it would have been more 
powerful had that organization not affiliated with the 
(London) Peace Society and received its delegates as 
allies, thus confounding arbitration with peace-at-any- 
price, which compelled me to resign the vice-presidency 
with which I had been honored, holding, as I did, that 
peaceful arbitration is one of the few causes for which it 
is not only justifiable, but a duty to fight. Any nation 
which refuses arbitration ina boundary dispute and thus 
resorts to war rather than forego its claim to sit as judge 
in its own cause, should be made to realize the truth of 
Christ’s words : ‘ They that take up the sword shall perish 
by the sword.’ We should fight to prove the truth of 
that decree, as the only sure means of finally reaching 
the longed-for reign of peace. If ever the industrial, 
peace-loving Republic has to draw the sword, may it be 
in vindication of peaceful arbitration, in international dis- 
putes, the Christian substitute for barbarous war.” 

Mr. Carnegie would have us, under certain contin- 
gencies, be guilty of the monstrous contradiction of at- 
tempting to establish ‘‘the Christian substitute for bar- 
barous war,” by ‘* barbarous war” itself! It does not 
take a ‘‘ peace-at-any-price ’’ man to see that a war in be- 
half of peaceful arbitration, instead of promoting arbitra- 
tion, would only create so many more obstacles of hatred 
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and jealousy which would have to be slowly gotten out of 
the way before the two nations would again resort to this 
peaceful method of settling their disputes. Mr. Carnegie 
does not tell us what would happen if the nation refusing 
arbitration got the better of it in the war, as is conceiv- 
able. If ‘* we should fight to prove the truth of ”’ Christ’s 
decree (?) that ‘‘they that take (up) the sword shall 
perish (by) with the sword,” would not some one have to 
draw the blade against us in order to make us **‘ perish 
with the sword” in accordance with Christ’s words: 
‘* All they that take the sword, shall perish with the 
sword”? We commend these perplexities to Mr. Car- 
negie’s thoughtful attention, while thanking him cordially 
for his valuable contribution towards bringing about a 
peaceful settlement of our difficulty with Great Britain. 


It is announced that the State Department is now in 
correspondence with the British Foreign Office in regard 
to the appointment of a joint commission to investigate 
the condition of the fur-seal industry in Behring Sea, and 
report on the further regulations needed for the preser- 
vation of the seals. Russia and Japan may be invited to 
become parties to the investigation, as it is thought that 
their codperation can be easily secured. 


Miss Clara Barton has reached Constantinople. More 
than that, she has obtained the permission of the Sultan 
to carry relief into Armenia. A cable despatch from 
Minister Terrell was received at the State Department 
on February 18, announcing that_he had succeeded in ob- 
taining the permission of the Porte to enter the stricken 
country and minister to the wants of the sufferers. Her 
headquarters will be at Para, the European quarter of 
Constantinople. Her attendants went at once to the in- 
terior of Armenia. Money and supplies will now go 
quickly to her from this country, and we doubt not in 
abundance. Brave, victorious woman! She is worth 
more to humanity than all the sulking warships of the 
great powers. Her entrance into Armenia means much 
more than the mere temporary distribution of relief to 
the smitten, bleeding people, as time will prove. 


The bill passed by Congress making prize-fighting in 
the District of Columbia and in the Territories a felony 
was signed by the President on the 7th of February. 
This excellent bit of legislation got about six lines of 
notice in the daily papers and no flaming headlines. 
Many people will not find it out for years. The prize- 
fighters, however, will all hear of it immediately and will 
not feel disposed to try their gloves on Uncle Sam. 


The great missionary work of the United States and 
Great Britain, stated so admirably in the following note 
from the Presbyterian Banner, has nearly all been inaugu- 
rated and developed since the last war between the two 
countries : 
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The nations shall learn war no more. 
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‘¢ The United States and Great Britain are the two great 
foreign missionary countries of the world. Of the 
1,157,668 communicants in foreign mission churches 
Great Britain has 312,297, and the United States 397,- 
252; of the 11,574 male and female foreign missionaries 
Great Britain has 5,229, the United States 3,512; of the 
70,033 native laborers Great Britain has 38,874, the 
United States 14,766; of the $14,441,807 contributed to 
foreign missions last year Great Britain gave $7,337,— 
275, the United States $5,006,809; of the 5,055 princi- 
pal foreign mission stations Great Britain has 3,408, the 
United States 993; of the 17,813 out-stations Great 
Britain has 12,084, the United States 4,911. We do not 
believe that the Lord will permit these two great leaders 
in the work of converting the world to Christ, to engage 
in war with each other. Let Christians continue to pray 
that such an awful issue may be prevented.” 


The Carter bill introduced into the United States 
Senate on December 19, 1895, ‘‘ to establish a bureau 
of military education and to promote the adoption of uni- 
form military drill in the public schools of the several 
States and Territories,” which is now before the Senate 
Committee on Military Affairs, ought to be so condemned 
by the public sentiment of the country as to leave it not 
the least chance of being adopted. Its purposes are con- 
trary to all the highest and best interests of the country, 
physical, intellectual and moral. 


A PLEA FOR PEACE. 
BY REV. LYMAN ABBOTT, D.D. 


From a sermom preached in Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, De- 
cember, 22, 1895. 

Last Tuesday morning this Nation was at peace with 
itself and with all the world, and was gradually recover- 
ing from a shock of commercial disaster which had for a 
time paralysed our industries and impaired our financial 
prosperity. Wednesday morning the whole Nation was 
aflame, from ocean to ocean, with passionate fire — ap- 
prehension, wrath, exultation ; and the cause of the dif- 
ference between Tuesday morning and Wednesday morn- 
ing was a message of the President of the United 
States. * * *# 
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What is the issue which has arisen which has inflamed 
the passions of this people, which has already weakened 
the ties that bind us to the mother country, which has al- 
ready imperiled prosperity and impoverished some ? 

In 1845, fifty years ago, the Republic of Venezuela had 
its independence acknowledged by Spain, of which it was 
formerly a dependency, and with which it had been in 
conflict for a considerable number of years preceding. 
This Venezuela is one of the Spanish-American Repub- 
lics, so-called. It has a constitution on paper something 
like ours. But during the fifty years of its existence it 
has been, the major part of the time, either in revolution 
or under a military dictator. It is, in its complexion and 
character, a republic only in name. 

Its established religion is that of the Roman Catholic 
church. But not of the Roman Catholic church as we 
see it in America; not of the Roman Catholic church of 
Archbishop Ireland and Cardinal Gibbons ; not even of 
the Roman Catholic church of Archbishop Corrigan ; not 
the Roman Catholic church even of Ireland or of France ; 
nor yet of Spain. It is a church made up partly of old- 
time barbarism, and partly of an imperfect Christianity ; 
absolutely reactionary. 

This is Venezuela. 

Bordering it is an English colony, which has been an 
English colony since 1814. It has the attributes and 
qualities of most English colonies — at least, a good de- 
gree of independence and business enterprise. There is 
a longtime dispute as to the boundary between these two 
countries. Venezuela and Colombia, on one side, are in 
dispute as to their boundaries. Venezuela and British 
Guiana are in dispute, on the other side, as to their 
boundaries. 

The land where this disputed boundary line lies is little 
inhabited ; indeed, but little known. I am told, on what 
I think to be very good commercial authority, that the 
people of the United States have already lost in the com- 
mercial distress which has followed the mere threat of 
war —the mere shadow of a shadow — for it is nothing 
more than that as yet —the people of the United States 
have already lost in depreciation of properties more than 
twice as much as would suflice to buy the whole of the 
disputed territory and give it to either party as a Christ- 
mas present. (Laughter.) 

This disputed boundary line has long been in discus- 
sion. We have proposed to England to arbitrate the en- 
tire question. England ought to arbitrate the entire 
question. She does wrong in refusing. She consents to 
arbitrate up to a certain point; beyond that she refuses to 
arbitrate. And then what do we propose? * * * # 

This government proposes to say to the governments of 
Europe, ‘* Hereafter we will assume the function of a 
supreme international court as regards all contests in 
South America. We will be judge, jury and sheriff. 
You shall do what we say is right. If you do not 
do what we say is right, we will make you doit.” It 
is a pretty large contract even for a pretty large country. 
But that is no matter. The question is, is it right? 
That is the only question I have to do with to-night. I 
do not discuss the question whether we can ; I only dis- 
cuss the question whether we ought to. 

There are four grounds on which it is claimed we ought 
to assume this governmental jurisdiction over South 
America: first, our commercial interest; secondly, our 
duty to an oppressed sister republic; thirdly, our tradi- 
tions as expressed in the Monroe doctrine ; and fourthly, 
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that Great Britain is a great deal of a bully, and it is time 
she hada thrashing. (Laughter.) I propose to take up 
these four questions and consider them separately. * * * 

First, itis claimed that we ought to undertake this police 
and judicial function in respect to South America, be- 
cause our commercial interests are imperiled, because if 
Great Britain gets a strip of territory, variously estimated 
at from 33,000 square miles to 300,090 square miles, our 
National welfare will be imperiled. * * * 

It is difficult for me to take this seriously. If Great 
Britain, in a disputed question of territory 2,500 miles 
away from us, gets 33,000 or 300,000 square miles, our 
peaceful prosperity is at an end and we must arm and 
equip ourselves for perpetual warfare ; and all this time 
Great Britain has almost as much territory on this con- 
tinent as we bave. Her border line runs contiguous to 
our border line, from Penobscot Bay to Vancouver Island, 
and yet we must have a standing army, fleets and navies 
if she gets 300,000 square miles 2,500 miles away from 
us in South America! For all these years we have had 
this border line, and by the simple expedient of a treaty 
between Great Britain and the United States, made at 
the close of the War of 1812, there is not a naval vessel 
on the lakes, there is not a torpedo boat and there is not 
a fortres8 from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and yet, for- 
sooth, we must take on all the standing armies of Europe, 
lest she get a base of operations 2,500 miles from us! 
Our commercial interests imperiled! I wish to treat 
State documents with becoming respect. That is, becom- 
ing respect. (Laughter.) 

But consider for one moment what this means. If we 
were a weak nation, if it were a question of our future, if we 
barely had our foothold on this continent surrounded by 
hostile forces, if we were growing weaker, then we might, 
perhaps, say, ‘* We will not allow a square foot of territory 
to be added of colonial possessions ; we will stop it right 
here.” But we are sixty millions of people ; we have grown 
with an unparalleled growth, in resources, in wealth, in 
population, in might ; another hundred years of peace will 


‘make the American Nation the greatest and the most 


potent Empire on the face of the globe ; and yet, lest our 
commercial interests shall be imperiled by a possible con- 
flict in the future, we are to insist that it shall take place 
now. Lest by and by England shall assail us from a base 
of operations 2,500 miles away, we are to ask her now to 
enter into this horrible duel, with our seaports unprotect- 
ed from Bangor to Galveston. We are to invite her 
fleets to come. We are to patrol the whole border, from 
Atlantic to Pacific. We are to stop the running of the 
trains of the great railroads that cross the isthmus of 
Canada, from New York to Chicago. We are practically 
to isolate Detroit. And we are to do all this now, lest 
possibly in some future time, from a far-away base of 
operations, military enterprises may be undertaken 
against us. 

The truth is, so far as self-interest is concerned, we 
might well wish that England would absorb the whole of 
Venezuela, and then go on absorbing more and more ; for 
these Spanish-American republics, with the exception of 
Brazil, have done nothing for civilization, and England 
has done much for civilization wherever she has gone. 
The English colony would carry with it the railroad, the 


telegraph, the banking system, manufactures, schools, 


churches, civilization. The richer South America is, the 
more prosperous, the more built-up in all modern appli- 
ances and life, the richer, the better, the more prosperous 


we should be. I know that there is a philosophy that 
scoffs at this, that thinks the welfare of one nation de- 
pends upon the poverty of another. It belongs to the 
old time notion that the wealth of one man depended on 
the poverty of another. Every nation’s wealth adds to 
every other nation’s wealth, and there is no rivalry in 
commerce that is righteous that is not helpful to both 

No, we do not, any of us, seriously believe our national 
peace, or our national welfare, or our national prosperity, 
will be put in peril by running the border line between 
Venezuela and British Guiana, a few miles on the one side 
or a few miles on the other. That is not the real reason 
of our excitement. 

Is it, then, our duty? ‘‘Here is a republic, poor, 
feeble, unable to cope with so great an adversary, and 
she is being ground under the heel of a despot. There- 
fore, we ought to go to her defense.” Whether England 
or Venezuela is right on this boundary question, I do not 
know. ‘Therefore I do not undertake to determine. 
Looking at the history of the past and taking all that we 
know into consideration, it is not probable that Great 
Britain is wholly wrong, and it is almost certain she is 
not wholly right. Nations have a way of claiming more 
than they are entitled to in order to get what they are en- 
titled to, and England has not been guilty of much 
modesty in this regard in times past; and, as I said be- 
fore, I think she is wholly wrong in refusing to arbitrate 
the question, and the whole question, and in all the as- 
pects of it. Never ought war to be resorted to when arbi- 
tration is possible. But the question for us to determine is 
not, Is England right or wrong? but, Are we appointed 
to make her do what we think is right? Are we to under- 
take to police the whole of South America? Are we to act 
as a supreme and final court of jurisdiction in all South 
American disputes? If we are to settle the boundary line 
between British Guiana and Venezuela, why not between 
Venezuela and Colombia? If between British Guiana and 
Venezuela, why oot between French Guiana and Brazil? 
If we are to compel one community to do right, reason 
will require us to compel another. It can only be on the 
ground that we take these South American republics un- 
der onr wing and make them our wards. If we are to 
compel all Powers to treat them righteously, we must 
compel them to treat ali Powers righteously. And that 
is a very large undertaking. Consider what the South 
American so-called republics are. This is the question 
which addresses itself to us, Is it our duty? — nay, Have 
we a right todo it? Consider for one moment. If two 
merchants get into a quarrel over a piece of property five 
thousand dollars in value, they go to one judge, from 
that judge to a bench of three judges; and from that 
bench of three judges to a Court of Appeals; and, per- 
haps from that Court of Appeals to the Supreme Court of 
the United States, before the question is finally settled. 
And they have had a share in determining who those judges 
shall be. The President proposes that we shall our- 
selves constitute a court, a court without any appeal what- 
ever. When this commission has gone down, and has 
come back with its story and told what it thinks is right, 
we accept that report, unless we all go down there to revise 
it. Then we are to make that final. And in an issue in- 
volving not thousands of dollars but millions, not in- 
terests of two men but the lives and property and well- 
being of thousands and hundreds of thousands of men 
and the prosperity of two great nations —that, that is all 
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to depend on one court, appointed by one man, and from 
its judgment there is to be no appeal whatever, and the 
parties to the controversy are to have no word whatever 
in selecting the tribunal. * * * 

No! it is not our self-interest ; and it is not our passion- 
ate sense of duty which has excited us. It is something 
else. Is it the ‘* Monroe Doctrine”? Are we required 
by the Monroe Doctrine to carry out this policy? What 
is the ‘* Monroe Doctrine”? It is comprised, primarily, 
in a single paragraph in a message ofa President of the 
United States. It has neither legal nor constitutional 
binding force in the country. It is just so far binding on 
us as we count it wise and applicable to our time. But 
let that pass. What is the Monroe Doctrine? At the 
close of the Napoleonic wars « great reaction in the in- 
terest of despotism set in. ‘That most unholy combina- 
tion, styled euphemistically in history. the ‘‘ Holy Al- 
liance,” was formed, by which three great despotic 
Powers of Europe — Russia, Austria and Prussia —joined 
by most of the other European powers, united in a com- 
mon purpose to restore the despotisms which the Na- 
poleonic wars had broken up. They put down risings in 
different parts of Europe, and then they proposed to cross 
the sea and re-establish Spanish authority in the Ameri- 
can hemisphere; and then it was that England pro- 
posed the Monroe Doctrine. For the Monroe Doctrine 
originated with an English statesman and was proposed 
by him to America. Mr. Canning, then Prime Minister 
of England, suggested to our country that it was fitting 
and proper that we should lay down the rule that there 
should be no forcible overrunning of American territory 
by foreign Powers in the interest of European despotism. 
Mr. Monroe submitted the question raised to Mr. Jeffer- 
son and Mr. Madison: and I read first what Thomas 
Jefferson says: 

“ America, North and South, has a set of interests distinct from 
those of Europe and peculiarly her own. She should, therefore, 
have a system of her own, teparate and apart from that of Europe. 
While the last is laboring to become the domicile of despotism, our 
endeavor should surely be to make our hemisphere that of freedom. 
One nation, most of all, could disturb us in this pursuit. She 
now offers to lend aid and accompany us in it. By acceding to her 
propositions we detach her from the bands, bring her mighty 
weight into the scale of free government and emancipate a conti- 
nent at one stroke. * * * Great Britain is the nation which 
can do us the most harm of any one of all on earth, and with her on 
our side we need not fear the whole world. With her, then, we 
should sedulouslvy cherish a cordial friendship, and nothing would 
tend more to knit our affections than to be fighting once more 
side by side in the same cause.” 


That is one clause of the Monroe doctrine which I 
respectfully submit to some of the newspaper warriors. 
With England ‘* we should sedulously cherish a cordial 
friendship.” Mr. Madison’s opinion concurred with 
Jefferson’s ; and Mr. Monroe submitted in his message the 
doctrine which he believed should govern the United 
States in the future, and these were the terms of his rec- 
ommendation. As I read it I ask you to note, incident- 
ally, the difference in spirit between this message and the 
somewhat bellicose papers that we have been reading for 
the last few days, emanating from the President and his 
Secretary. 

“We owe it to candor and to the amicable relations existing 
between the United States and the allied powers to declare that 
we should consider any attempt on their part to extend their system 
to any portion of this hemisphere as dangerous to our peace and 
safety. With the existing colonies or dependencies of any Euro- 


pean power we have not interfered and shall not interfere; but 
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with the Governments which have declared their independence and 
maintained it, and whose independence we have, on great con- 
siderations and just principles, acknowledged, we could not view 
an interposition for oppressing them or controlling in any other 
manner their destiny by any European power, in any other light 
than as a manifestation of an unfriendly disposition toward the 
United States. * * * * ‘The American continents should 
no longer be subjects for any new European colonial settlement.”’ 


But even that went beyond what Congress was willing 
to do; and in 1825, the House of Representatives made 
its declaration on this subject, and here it is: 


“ The United States ought not to become a party with Spanish- 
American republics or either of them, to any joint declaration for 
the purpose of preventing interference by any of the European pow- 
ers with their independence or form of government, or to any com- 
pact for the purpose of preventing colonization upon the continents 
of America; but the people of the United States should be left free 
to act in any crisis in such a manner as their feelings of friendship 
towards those republics and as their own honor and policy may at 
the time dictate.” 

This is the interpretation of the Monroe Doctrime by 
the House of Representatives of the United States after 
the matter had been under advisement for two years. A 
year later it has received an official iuterpretation from 
Daniel Webster, and with that I will close my reading of 
the history of that time. 

“Tt is doubtless true, as I took occasion to observe the other 
day, that this declaration must be considered as founded on our 
rights, and to spring mainly from a regard to their preservation. 
It did not commit us, at all events, to take up arms on any indica- 
tion of hostile feeling by the Powers of Europe towards South 
America. If, for example, all the States of Europe had refused 
to trade with South America until her States should return to 
their former allegiance, that would have furnished no cause of in- 
terference to us. Or, if an armament had been furnished by the 
allies to act against provinces the most remote from us, as Chile or 
Buenos Ayres, the distance of the scene of action diminishing our 
apprehension of danger, and diminishing also our means of effectual 
interposition, might still have left us to content ourselves with re- 
monstrance. But a different case would have arisen if an army, 
equipped and maintained by these Powers, had been landed on the 
shores of the Gulf of Mexico, and commenced the war in our own 
immediate neighborhood. Such an event might justly be regard- 
ed as dangerous to ourselves, and, on that ground, call for decided 
and immediate interference by us. The sentiments and the 
policy announced by the declaration, thus understood, were there- 
fore in stricf conformity to our duties and our interests.” 

What then, in the line of this declaration of Monroe, 
this act of the House of Representatives, this interpreta- 
tion by Jefferson before, and by Daniel Webster after — 
what is the Monroe Doctrine? Consider the time. The 
war of the Revolution is still in the near past. The war 
of 1812 has but just passed away. Napoleonic wars are 
over. Despotism is resuming its sway in Europe. The 
Bourbons are re-established in their throne. ‘They are 
stretching out their hands and seeking to re-establish des- 
potisms on this continent. We are a weak and feeble 
Nation; and we declare it a matter of friendliness and 
candor to tell the powers of Europe that any attempt on 
their part to oppress the free republics already organized, 
whose freedom and nationality we have recognized, to 
sweep them away and re-establish the feudal despotism of 
the old world on this continent, we shall regard as an un- 
friendly act. And then Congress goes on to say: Yes, 
that may be true; but still we shall judge each case on 
its own merits. And then Daniel Webster goes on to add 
to that: ** Yes, and if it is at a remote point, it will be 
only a ground for protest; if it is close at hand, then it 
will be ground for action.”’ 


Now what has happened? The despotisms of the Old 
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World are, for the most part, defunct. France is a de- 
clared republic. Germany is more than half republican. 
Italy is truly republican. Spain and Russia are the only 
Old World despotisms, and even they are not the Old 
World despotisms they once were; while this country is 
strong and rich, and growing stronger and richer every 
year. The danger which called for the Monroe Doctrine 
has somewhat drifted into the past. The old feudalism 
is dead in the Old World. It will not replant itself in the 
New. No one fears it. 

And now a question of border line has arisen between 
what is called a republic, but which has been in perpetual 
turmoil ever since it existed, and a nation as truly dem- 
ocratic as our own in everything but name—between a 
republic that is republic only in name and a nation that 
is republic in everything but name; and the Monroe 
Doctrine is called upon to compel us to interfere. It has 
absolutely no relation whatever to the subject. The ques- 
tion whether it is our duty, the question whether we ought 
to interefere, is to be determined wholly and absolutely 
without relation to the closed page of the past. * * * 

No, it is not because our self-interest calls us; it is not 
because our duty demands it; it is not because our tradi- 
tions beckon us to war— it is for two other reasons. 
There has grown up in this country a great hostility to 
the mother country. And not wholly without reason. 
She wronged us in the Colonial days. She wronged us 
in 1812. She threatened us with wrong, if she did not 
perpetrate it in our own Civil War. And in these latter 
months we have been impatient and righteously impatient 
with her inaction while the massacres of unoffending 
Christians go on in a land which she has bolstered up. 
There is reason for our prejudices against Great 
Britain. But Great Britain is two nations, as almost 
every man is two men. She is not all sinner, and she 
certainly is not all saint. Neither are we, for that matter. 
She illustrates the seventh chapter of Romans. She is an 
upper-man and a lower man —a good nation and a bad 
nation. Wherever she has gone, she has gone brusque 
and bold and defiant, with lack of tact, and sometimes, 
perhaps often, with lack of legitimate and proper self- 
restraint. She has put her hand on India and on Egypt, 
and on the arsenals and depots of the Mediterranean, and 
on the American continent, but wherever she has gone 
she has carried a higher life with her; no nation has been 
worse for her presence. 

India is immeasurably better off to-day than before 
England planted colonies there. Egypt is immeasurably 
better under English domination than she was when un- 
der Egyptian. And the colonies in America which have 
stood the test of time are not the French colonies, not the 
Spanish colonies, but the English colonies. She is two 
nations, and you can trace the double current all through 
her history. She is the England of William the Con- 
queror, the freebooter of the olden time, and she is the 
England of Harold, the sainted King and martyred King 
of England. She is the England of Henry III., the would- 
be oppressor, and she is the England of Simon de Mont- 
fort, the organizer and founder of the British House of 
Commons, and the father of the American House of Rep- 
resentatives. She is the England of Bloody Mary and 
Cardinal Pole, and she is the England of Cranmer and 
Queen Elizabeth. She is the England of Charles I. 
and Archbishop Laud, and she is the England of Crom- 
well and the Puritans. She is the England of George 
ITI., who sought to override the colonies, and she is no less 
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the England of the Earl of Chatham and of Edmund 
Burke, who with courageous statesmanship—would God 
we could see such also to-day in the American Congress! 
—dared stand almost alone for the rights of a people out- 
side his land, and against popular prejudice. [Ap- 
plause.] She is the England — may_I not say it?— of 
Lord Salisbury, and also the England of William Ewart 
Gladstone. [Applause. ] 

A few years ago you called in Plymouth Church an 
Englishman to your pulpit, and to-day I got a telegram 
from him, ‘*Queen Street , Wolverhampton ’’— that is 
the name of his church—‘‘ Queen Street sends greeting 
and prays for perfect concord between England and 
America. Berry.” Do you suppose that is the only 
church in England that is praying for concord between 
England and America? The England of Simon de Mont- 
fort, the England of Queen Elizabeth, the England of 
Cromwell, the England of Edmund Burke, the England 
of William Ewart Gladstone is to-night in its churches 
praying for peace and concord between England and 
America, and are we to go to these men and to these 
women on their knees and say, ‘‘ Get off your knees, and 
come on and do us battle” ? 

A war with England is like a civil war. We are of the 
same blood; we are of the same kin; we are of the same 
essential constitution ; we are of the same spiritual faith ; 
we have the same history ; we are knitted together by a 
thousand ties, more sacred than the ties of commerce and 
trade that unite us. Who is there in this congregation 
that has not some friend to-day, or some ancestor in the 
past, on English soil? England, what have we not re- 
ceived from her? She has fought our battles for us; she 
has poured out her blood for us. It was England that 
gave English-speaking people the Magna Charta, without 
which American free institutions never could have been: 
it was England that founded the House of Commons, 
without which the House of Representatives would have 
been impossible; it was England that established the 
Constitutions of Clarendon, without which religious lib- 
erty would have been unknown upon this continent ; it was 
England that fought and bled for a free press, free educa- 
tion, a free voice, a free nation. There is feudalism still 
remaining in England. It is sometimes brutal, sometimes 
bullying, sometimes bragging. Are we to imitate Eng- 
land, and be brutal and bullying and bragging also? 
God forbid. It isa time for us to reach out, not the 
clenched fist against this double England, but the open 
palm to the England of Simon de Montfort, and the Eng- 
land of Queen Elizabeth, and the England of Cromwell, 
and the England of Gladstone. I join hands with Puri- 
tan England for the conquest of the world—not by war, 
not by armed men—but by ideas, truth, rectitude, honor, 
national progress. Together, England and America may 
enwrap the world with liberty and fill it with peace. 
(Applause.) * * * * 

Our glory is the glory of a land of peace. Our Nation 
is a confederacy of nations themselves united in the bonds 
of peace. Our prosperity is due to a hundred years of 
almost uninterrupted peace, and it is impossible to think, 
as this Christmas-tide goes by, that this strange passion, 
this unreasoning ebullition, this horrible wrath will not 
abate. 

I hope if I had been quite alone I should have courage 
enough to say what I think on this subject. But itis a 


great deal easier not to be quite alone—and Iamnot. And 
I have been speaking to-night—not by any authority—yet 
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really for Plymouth Church, that has not feared war wien 
war was demanded by honor, but will not accept war 
if peace can be maintained with honor. And I believe I 
am speaking for the Christian church from ocean to ocean, 
and I pray God that thousands of ministers are speaking 
to-night as I am speaking. And I am speaking for busi- 
ness men, who do not speak, but want others to voice 
their sentiments for them. And I am speaking for 
mothers whose hearts beat quick with horror at the 
thought of a broken household, and the boy marching off 
to battle. Let us have peace. (Applause.) 


THE TRUE MISSION OF ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA. 
BY REV. REUEN THOMAS, D.D. 

From an address delivered before the Congregational Club of 
Chicago, Feb. 17. 

There has been a tendency in all limited monarchies, 
England only excepted, to turn into absolute monarchies. 
Of all monarchies, there is none so simply ornamental as 
the English monarchy, and none so unconsciously influen- 
tial. Ll apprehend that in our day the wish for republican- 
ism in England is confined to a few doctrinaires. The 
majestic figurehead of a ship has scarcely less control 
over the rudder than has an English sovereign over Eng- 
lish politics and administrative government. England is 
today a monarchical republic. 

It is necessary to recognize that there are and always 
have been two streams of tendency, two ideas of nation- 
ality in England, fundamentally one, when the very great- 
est causes have been at issue, but ordinarily in no very 
friendly attitude toward each other. They are represen- 
ted sufficiently well for our purpose by the words Tory 
and Liberal. The Tory party is the party of privilege. 
Its worst expression is an hereditary House of Lords — 
not elected, not amenable to the people — blocking the 
way of legislation when it is safe to do it, and except in 
some of its most intelligent and distinguished members, 
entirely devoid of popular sympathies. The Liberal party 
represents all that is most humane and progressive in 
English life. In judging of English speech and English 
life it is always necessary to distinguish between the Eng- 
lish people and English Toryism. Unfortunately, Eng- 
lish Toryism, led by its most insolent and aristocratic 
representative, the man who represents more than any 
other man the jingoism of England, is now in power. 
With a majority at his back which is too large for the 
comfort or happiness of those who, like myself, have no 
confidence in ‘Tory government, this man is yet amenable 
to the English people, who, in case of threatened disaster, 
would summarily call him to order, either by direct 
appeal to the crown, or by insisting on a direct appeal to 
the country. You would not be interested in anything of 
detail as to the causes which defeated the Liberals and 
put the present Tory government into power. But it is 
necessary, in order to an appreciation of that which fol- 
lows, that I should ask you to remember that with all 
England’s love of freedom and moral order, and with all 
its tendency to enterprise and action, Toryism is a reac- 
tionary force in English life, and does not represent the 
best thought and feeling of the English people. 

_ To that Liberal party in the English nation all America 
is more closely allied, both by blood-relationship, by pop- 
ular sympathies, by ideas and affections, by literature, 
by religion, by modes and methods of government and 


by the ideals which control our life than to any other 
people of the world. And if it should be said in reply 
that this America of ours is far too composite to allow 
of so sweeping a statement as that being admitted with- 
out debate, the facts which justify that statement are not 
far to seek. That Liberal party in England which has 
got itself into historical expression represents a similar 
party in every country of Europe. The difference 
between that party in England and the same party in 
other European countries is in this: that owing to influen- 
ces which have been at work in England since as far back 
as 1165, when on English soil 30 weavers in the diocese 
of Worcester were summoned before the council of Ox- 
ford and asked what they meant by saying that they were 
Christians and reverenced the teachings of the Apostles, 
they ‘‘ were scourged and branded as heretics and then 
driven out of the city to perish in the winter’s cold,” from 
that time forth we find here and there the manifestation 
of that spirit of independent inquiry and of energetic 
freedom which sought ever to realize a higher life, show- 
ing itself now in William of Occam in the end of the 13th 
century, now in the poetry of Chaucer, now in the brave 
and learned John Wicklif of Lutterworth, the seeds of 
whose broad sowing were scattered even in Germany, 
and grew into the reformation; now more manifestly in 
those men who sought a temporary asylum in Holland 
and came here, after learning something there, to be cel- 
ebrated by us as the Pilgrim Fathers, the founders of our 
New England life and inferentially our American 
constitution. 

These men represent similiar men in France and in 
Germany, in Austria and in Italy. In Germany, that for 
which the English Liberal party has always stood, 
focussed itself in Luther and broke out into the reforma- 
tion. In France it was illustrated in the Huguenots. In 
Italy in those Protestant peoples in the valleys of Pied- 
mont. In Austria in Huss and his followers. In Eng- 
land that spirit succeeded in winning for itself the right 
to be, and from that day to this has confronted Toryism 
with more or less of successful endeavor, standing for 
religious liberty and for political enfranchisement. 

In Germany it has given us all that is most forceful 
and hopeful in that land of philosophical, scientific and 
literary criticism. Yet in Germany that spirit has never 
had the freedom and power which it has had in England. 

In France it was ruthlessly suppressed, and the purest 
and most valorous blood in France was dried up and 
made all but unproductive, so far as France herself was 
concerned. The hugest blunder France ever made in 
all her history was the massacre and scattering of the 
Huguenots. The religious liberalism of Southern Europe 
has been persecuted to the death; yet it still lives, and 
is not ashamed of itself. It is out cf sight but still lives. 

We hear very little of those peoples, as liberal in 
their feelings and ideas as ourselves, who hide away in 
the valleys of Piedmont and other valleys of northern 
Italy, but they represent that which is represented by 
English Liberalism in this day and in all days — by the 
Huguenot ideas and feelings, reviving once again in France 
—by the Lutheranism of Germany, not so free as it 
ought to be — represented most fully and conspicuously 
in the world today by the freedom, the aspirations, the 
struggle, the activity, the idealism of the United States. 
I say most fully and conspicuously. We must not*forget 
however, that the English Liberalism, in religion and in 
politics, whose ideas and aspirations we have inherited 
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and Ulustrated, has always had its freest opportunity 
wherever English speaking colonies have been formed. 
In Canada, in Australia, in New Zealand, in Cape Col- 
ony, the old English Toryism, which once concentrated 
itself so fatally in the despotic brain of George III. and his 
advisers, has never been able to establish itself or to 
perpetuate, except under a very mild and harmless form, 
its peculiar ideas. In these great colonies the same 
religious and political freedom is found as in the United 
States — the same ideas dominate — the same opportuni- 
ties present themselves to man and woman there as here. 
In none of the colonies, as in the mother country, is there 
a dominant and torified state church. The same con- 
sciousness of freedom and equality is found in New Zea- 
land and Australia as in our own country. A fact, I beg 
to suggest, which reveals that the heart of England is not 
really Tory, and that whatever temporary reaction may 
come as now, owing largely to the party of progress 
attempting too much, it is only the refluent wave return- 
to the ocean to get itself re-enforced with fuller volume 
and mightier energy. 

Compared with its past, even Toryism itself has be- 
come liberalized. The Tories of to-day tell us that they 
are the Liberals of 25 years ago, and that the Liberals 
have vacated their old respectable sane position, and 
have become something else, for which they want a 
fitting name. 

Now that which I would that we should see more 
plainly than seems possible to quite a number of our peo- 
ple, whose minds appear to be confined within very narrow 
areas of capacity, is, that the conflicts in the past between 
England and America have been the same conflict and 
of the same nature as the conflicts between ‘Toryism and 
Liberalism in England itself, and that America could 
make no bigger blunder or commit no greater crime than 
by playing into the hands of English Tories, the natural 
enemies of a true Liberalism everywhere. I am quite sure, 
that whether you are able to accept my views and opin- 
ions on the theme which has been given me, or not, you 
will, as Congregationalists, to whom freedom and inde- 
pendence are only second to righteousness and love, not 
desire that I should give utterance to anything else than 
that which to my own conscience and intelligence is ac- 
cording to the truth of things. If we are to understand 
the present, we must be acquainted with the past. We 
must have the historical faculty. We must recognize 
that the present is by natural law evolved from the past, 
that it is not something forced — not something acciden- 
tal — but that which bears the same relation to the past 
as fruit toseed. If the present be wild oats, it is be- 
cause in the past men sowed wild oats. If the present is 
the whirlwind, it is because in the past men sowed the wind. 

One of the dangerous features of our own country’s 
life at the present time, that which makes our political 
sky look threatening and uncertain, is that the men who 
represent or misrepresent us, in our Legislatures and 
especially in our Houses of Congress, do not seem very 
much (a majority of them, at any rate) to be acquainted 
with history and to recognize that always and ever there 
is a divine law of righteousness working through it. One 
can forgive schoolboys’ recklessness of speech and deed 
while out on the playground. Everybody knows they 
are at play. But when one gets the impression of a 
House of Representatives that they are at play, that 
there is no solemn, judicial seriousness in them, why 
then, God help us, for vain is the help of man. 
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We are apt to assume that when responsibility is put 
on a man, like the great Abraham Lincoln, he will rise to 
the dignity of his position and become serious. All the 
intelligence, heart, conscience, reason, in the man will 
rise into emperorship over his soul. Even the jokes of 
Lincoln were more serious than the prayers of many men 
who criticised him. It was said of Gladstone in the 
House of Commons, that he would have been more agree- 
able to many of the members if he had not been so tre- 
mendously in earnest. Probably, but then he would 
never have been Gladstone. He might have been Palm- 
erston or Disraeli, but not Gladstone. Now when we 
carefully read the history of these two nations, that Eng- 
land and this America, we cannot disguise from ourselves 
that there is a relation between them which does not 
exist, and cannot exist between any other nations. 
Whatever other entangling alliances may be made with 
other peoples, they will be artificial compared with the 
relationship which must exist between England and 
America. Take the two factors of blood and language 
into account. Do they stand for nothing? Can any- 
thing stand for so much? 

People of unhistorical minds—with little development 
of reason and conscience — with no religious depth of 
nature (for a religious man always has more depth of 
nature than an irreligious man) may try to get them- 
selves into the belief that certain surface interests will 
be promoted by war between these English speaking 
races—but no man who is through and through a man, 
and not simply a ferocious animal on the way, it may be, 
to become a man, can long hold that idea in his mind 
and heart without shuddering. The greater our man- 
hood capacity the more vision have we into the human 
relations of things and the more adequately we estimate 
their value. There is no higher type of man to be found 
in the Christian church of our day than a first quality of 
Christian merchant, a man who is always greater as a 
man than he is as a merchant —a man the amplitude of 
whose being it is not possible to confine within the limi- 
tations of any commercial enterprise. Specimens of such 
men you have here in Chicago. They are found in all 
our cities—men who at heart have the disposition to seek 
first the kingdom of God and his righteousness—men 
diligent in business, fervent in spirit, ‘* serving the Lord.” 
No finer specimen of Christian manhood is to be found. 
That man’s judgment on great questions is worth some- 
thing. But I will not trust the judgment of a man who 
is only and always a merchant—and nothing else. I will 
not trust the judgment of a man whose apostle’s creed is 
as brief and concentrated as this: ‘I and mine and me.” 
Outside of his business I will not trust that man’s judg- 
ment. On great causes and issues I have no need for 
him. When I meet with a man who thinks it will be 
good for trade to kill somebody—to have a war with 
somebody—good for his trade—{ have no use for that 
man. If it is good for his trade that he should kill some- 
body, why not me if that will serve his turn? 

I have no interest in such a man’s Christian confes- 
sions. Any Christianity which is not humanity is not 
Christianity. When nations are gathered before the 
judgment seat as in that dramatic 25th chapter of St. 
Matthew’s gospel, the test of righteousness or unright- 
eousness of Christians or anti-Christians is humanity — 
simply and solely. I say any form of Christianity which 
does not issue in a tenderer and nobler humanity 1s ex- 
ternal, ecclesiastical and formal. Any theology and any 
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patriotism which you cannot turn into prayer is bad. 
The gospel of hate is as diametrically opposed to the 
gospel of love as hell is to heaven. Any Christianity 
which does not humanize a man bears evidence palpable 
to all intelligent investigators of being diseased at the 
heart. Any Christianity which allows a man to talk of 
war as if it were simply a boy’s game of foot ball is 
only skin deep. Mr. Balfour, the leader of the English 
House of Commons, in the present government, in a 
speech in Manchester, England, several weeks ago 
spoke of the ‘‘ unnatural horror” of a war with the 
United States. He also remarked that from what 
he had seen in American newspapers the levity with 
which such a catastrophe to humanity itself was 
treated was the most surprising and alarming feature in 
the whole business’ These writers ‘‘ appeared to regard 
a war with England as a thing to be lightly indulged in— 
an exhilarating exercise—a great stimulus.” I think 
any real statesman would speak with similar gravity. 
It is this frothy levity of speech—this indication of men- 
talincapacity to realize the dreadfulness to humanity of 
such a murderous conflict between these nations — 
—this heartlessness in jesting about such a_possi- 
bility—this paralysis of the imagination which surely in 
the darkness and silence of night, if not in the garish 
light of the busy day to paint the frightful picture before 
the vision,—it is all this dreadful moral defect in people 
who talk and write, which must bring deepest sadness 
into the souls of all thinking Christian men. It is a 
revelation that our Christianity has not gone very deep, 
and that the specialty of our possible (I will not say 
manifest) destiny has not been appreciated by the loud 
and noisy part of our population. 

Glorious ideals have risen up before the imagination of 
the noblest specimens of American men and women. But 
all these ideals have been associated with peace, plenty, 
intelligence, unity and religion. They have all been 
associated with freedom from the entangling alliances 
into which European nations have come. They have 
been associated with humane feelings as to uplifting the 
population to a happier life. Never have these rose- 
colored visions of a dawn which betokened a glorious 
noon been associated with base imitations of the most 
murderous element to be found in Europe or Asia or 
Africa. Somebody has said that we are a nation of dol- 
lar-hunters. Better by far be that than a nation of scalp- 
hunters. There is a record in one of Mr. John Fiske’s 
books of a dinner given in Paris some years ago by 
Americans to Americans, at which there were, of course, 
sundry toasts, and among them this: ‘‘ Here’s to the 
United States, bounded on the north by British America, 
on the south by the Gulf of Mexico, on the East by the 
Atlantic, and on the west by the Pacific Ocean.” The 
second speaker meant to go one better, and thought that 
the future was to be seen in the present. Improving on 
the first speaker, he said: ‘* Here’s to the United States, 
bounded on the north by the north pole, on the south by 
the south pole, on the east by the rising sun, and on the 
west by the setting sun.” This prophecy was greeted by 
loud applause. But boundaries seemed to be below the 
notice of a gentleman from the far West, whose unhar- 
nessed imagination, like a winged Pegasus, knew not how 
to keep itself to earth, and thus he spoke: ‘* If,” said 
he, ‘* we are to leave history and flap our wings in the 
golden cloud-land of prophecy, why halt and hesitate as 
have done our friends who have preceded me? I give you 
the United States bounded on the north by the aurora 
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borealis, on the south by the precession of the equinoxes, 
on the east by the primeval chaos, and on the west by the 
day of judgment.”” ‘This seemingly wildest of all these 
fervid speakers may not be so legitimately subject to ridi- 
cule as at first he seemed to be. This might have been 
his glowingly poetical way of saying: The cause of 
America is humanity’s cause. It is not bounded by 
earth. It began in heaven. The hope of humanity is in 
influences we did not originate and which we can- 
not control. The past has been chaos. Looking to- 
ward the east, we see turmoil, strife and confusion. 
Looking westward we see a new nationality based on the 
necessity for humanity’s deliverance from those forces 
which have brought perpetual chaos in the East. Only 
the day of judgment can tell how far we shall be true to 
that great destiny which has idealized itself before the 
imagination of our noblest and best. Hence I am not 
disposed to regard the seemingly blatant words of our 
rhapsodical friend at the Paris-American dinner as alto- 
gether trivial and unseemly. The day of judgment is the 
one most solemn fact which no Christian mind can con- 
sistently deny. It is the terminus ad quem of every na- 
tion’s history. I need not recall to the memory of any 
careful reader that the judgment scene pictured before us 
in the end of St. Matthew’s gospel is in nations rather 
than individuals. 

That which is common to England and America is the 
contention for a higher order of civilization than seemed 
to be possible to men before these factors came into oper- 
ation and influence in the world’s life — English blood — 
the English language — English ideas of freedom to wor- 
ship God — English ideas of representative government, 
based on the perception which underlies all democracy, 
that humanity is of more value and importance than any 
of its accidents, an idea, let me say, for which it is im- 
possible to get permanent currency where Christianity is 
not a living force. These ideas are not Tory in their 
complexion. They are underneath that English Liberal- 
ism which was illustrated in the teachings of Wycliffe, 
the Pilgrim Fathers and many others. That Christian 
Liberalism of which Milton was the poet, Bunyan, the 
allegorist ; Cromwell, the soldier; Hampden, the noblest 
example. These represented but a movement which was 
found in almost every European country, which movement 
triumphed most signally when Washington successfully 
fought the battles of Liberal Englishmen the world over. 
For if after carefully reading history, I should be asked, 
who, of all men, gave England her present strength, and 
made it possible for her to expand beyond the limitations 
of that Toryism which is both insular and insolent, I 
should be compelled to say Washington. For it was 
Washington’s success which changed the whole policy of 
England in relation to her colonies. All educated English- 
men in our day (leaving out, perhaps, a few of the men 
belonging to the party which John Stuart Mill has called 
the stupid party in English politics) recognize the fact 
that Washington was fighting the battles of the English 
people the world over, and that his success strengthened 
England more than it damaged her. None but the most 
prejudiced of men — men of unhistorical minds and feeble 
imagination —can deny that the centres of Christian 
civilization are in these two countries. Great Britain and 
America (for as the Scotchman said, England was only 
Britain till Scotland annexed her to herself, and then she 
became Great Britain). The civilization for which these 
two nationalities stand, I venture to say, is higher in 
idea than that of any other nationalities. If these coun- 
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tries do not attain to something which can be called Chris- 
tian civilization, as distinct from the old paganized civili- 
zation, then there is no Christian civilization in sight. 
Now, then, civilization, as one says, *‘ means quite a 
number of things.” But there is no doubt that on its 
political side, it means primarily, the gradual substitution 
of a state of peace for a state of war. 

This change is the condition precedent for all the other 
kinds of improvement that are connected by such a term 
as ‘‘civilization.” Manifestly the development of indus- 
try is largely dependent upon the cessation or restriction 
of warfare — and, furthermore, as the industrial phase of 
civilization slowly supplants the military phase, men’s 
characters undergo, though very slowly, a corresponding 
change. Men become less inclined to destroy life or in- 
flict pain, or, to use the terminology which coincides with 
that of the doctrine of evolution, they become less brutal 
and more humane. Obviously then, the prime feature of 
the process called civilization is the general diminution 
of warfare. 

We may say that the war temper —the temper which 
on all occasions of dispute sinks reason and exalts passion 
— is (to use the language of evolution), the brute com- 
ing to the front, and not the man. One would suppose 
that there ought to be very few men in this 19th century, 
if all we say about education and enlightenment he true, 
unable to see that. But we have to be taught, it may be 
by painful experiences, that an education which stops 
short of humanizing and Christianizing the heart of man, 
is no richer in its quality than the education of Rome and 
Greece, leaving us little better than cultured pagans. It 
becomes us to remember that the great wars of the past 
have, with very few exceptions indeed, been wars against 
some form of barbarism. What would a war with Eng- 
land be in our day, or a war of England with America, a 
war, not agaiast barbarism, but against civilization? 
Everybody who in this world represented any type of 
barbarism would delight in it. The Emperor of Russia 
would hear no more about Siberia for a long time to come. 
And bis Satanic majesty the Sultan might massacre all 
his Christianized subjects in all parts of his empire, none 
daring to make him afraid. 

These scalp-hunters of our time, some of them, seem 
bent on finishing what Napoleon left unfinished — the 
humiliation of England. They have been exalting Na- 
poleon and Napoleonism — as if that had not more than 
anything else brought on France the greatest humilia- 
tion any war-like nation ever had. Why no one knows 
but the Prince of darkness himself. But, thanks to 
George Washington, England to-day is not the England 
of Napoleon’s time. It is Canada, Australia, New Zea- 
land and other names. There cannot be a question that 
the jingoism of our day is uniting the English colonies 
to the mother country closer than ever before. There 
cannot be a doubt that it is playing into the hands of 
English Toryism more powerfully than any other influence 
which has arisen in our time. It will add, I know not 
how many more battleships to that terrible incubus on the 
English people, the English fleet! Nobody knows how 
much additional taxation it means there and here. To 
all this, men of the kind I name are heartless and blind. 
I know what these men say — I am not ignorant of their 
speech — I have read it until it has almost turned the milk 
of human kindness in me sour — I have felt as felt Judge 
Haliburton (Sam Slick), who in his ‘* Wise Saws,”’’ 
wrote years ago; ‘‘ Now we are two great nations, the 


greatest by a long chalk of any in the world — speak the 
same language — have the same religion, and our consti- 
tutions don’t differ no great odds. We ought to draw 
closer than we do. 

‘* We are big enough, equal enough, and strong enough 
not to be jealous of each other. United we are more 
than a match for all the other nations put together, and 
can defy their fleets, armies and millions. Single, we 
couldn’t stand against all, and if one was to fall, where 
would the other be? Mourning over the grave that 
covers a relative whose place can never be filled. It is 
authors of silly books, editors of silly papers, and dema- 
gogues of silly parties that help to estrange us. I wish 
there was a gibbet high enough and strong enough to 
hang up all these enemies of mankind on.” So much for 
Judge Haliburton. For myself, I am no hangman, and 
since I learned as a boy the beautiful words, ‘* Blessed 
are the peacemakers for they shall be called the children 
of God,” I have never halted or hesitated in praying 
the prayer, ** Scatter thou the people who delight in war.” 
I think, however, that unless the very existence of all 
that is best and most precious in a country’s life is at 
stake(as in the case of the civil war here) none but volun- 
teers and men who have written and preached jingoism 
ought to be expected or required, or even allowed to go 
to war; and those ought to be compelled. I believe in the 
old song of ‘* Let those that make the quarrels be the 
only men to fight.” 

The mission to the world of these two nations is mani- 
festly not that of the pagan elements in them. The best 
elements must come to the front to shame the worst. 
Alas, the best are the quietest, the worst the noisiest. 
Notoriety is no proof of merit. A thousand dollars’ 
worth of roses will only perfume a few yards, while a 
dollar’s worth of cooked onions will scent up a whole 
town. But I believe in the church of Christ yet. Not- 
withstanding its follies, which are many, and its stupidi- 
ties, which are by no means few, I believe in its influence 
and power. If it were not so foolish and stupid it might 
be stronger by far than it is. But the most inartistic 
and even fantastically carved image of a man may hold 
in its hand a lamp whose light shall keep many a foot 
from stumbling — many a ship from wreck. It is at our 
peril that we attempt to compromise with many of these 
forces which are misleading and degrading the people. 
We must not allow them to put extinguishers on that 
light which Christ gave us to hold aloft for the sake of 
an unhumanized and a dehumanized world. When folks 
talk about a patriotism which hates, we must talk about 
a patriotism which loves. When they talk about a patri- 
otism which destroys, we must talk about a patriotism 
which saves. When they talk about a patriotism which 
divides, we must talk about a patriotism which unites. 
There is a patriotism, as old Dr. Johnson said, ** which 
is the last refuge of a scoundrel,” and there is a patriot- 
ism sweet and pure, high and holy, like that of him who 
wept over Jerusalem, ‘‘ Oh, Jerusalem, Jerusalem,” etc. 
There is a patriotism which, as Browning says, ‘‘ is the 
easiest virtue for a selfish man to acquire.” The only 
patriotism which does not expose a man to suspicion is 
that which is in agreement with all other virtues pos- 
sessed by a man who claims to have a natural right to be 
the exponent of his country’s best and purest life. ‘* The 
patriot who really appreciates the valuable principles of 
his nation’s life is he who most intrepidly rebukes the 
nation’s faults.”” Democracy is a bridge over which you 
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can carry industrialism with safety — but if you add 
despotism, your bridge will reveal that it was never built 
to carry that. Militarism is despotism. It cannot be 
anything else. Wherever it is predominant in a nation, 
to talk of freedom is to talk nonsense. There is not, nor 
can there be either English or American freedom. Have 
the legislators freedom in Germany today? Have the 
judges? Have the political economists? Have the 
preachers in pulpits? Not in our sense of the word 
freedom. Before his death, Victor Hugo had his sus- 
picions that ambitious adventurers among politicians might 
conduct democracy down the road that leads to the preci- 
pice. He writes : ‘‘ The Democratic idea, the new bridge 
of civilization, is just now undergoing the formidable 
trial of overweight. Every other idea would certainly 
give way under the load it is made to bear. Democracy 
proves its solidity by the absurdities that are heaped 
upon it without shaking it. It must bear everything that 
people choose to place upon it. At this moment they 
are attempting to make it carry despotism. Democracy 
cannot carry militarism (which is despotism) without 
losing its character as Democracy. Whenever I hear 
this war cry in Europe, I immediately begin to investi- 
gate the internal condition of the country in which it is 
raised, for be sure, in nine cases out of ten, there is a 
grave reason for turning the attention of the people from 
themselves and their domestic disabilities to some as- 
sumed foreign foe. When I hear the old screech revived 
here I cannot but inquire what there is in our internal 
life which will not bear investigation? Are men losing 
faith in peaceful Democracy? During these last 30 years 
since the blot of slavery was cleansed from the forehead 
it disfigured, this America has been the wonder and envy 
of less favored lands. Why? Because she has great 
armies, great fleets, foes afraid of her, suspecting her 
and hating her (for suspicion and hatred are always 
very close together)? Nay. Nay. Because she had 
not these things. Because she needed them not. Be- 
cause she was out of the strifes which have made Europe 
an armed camp. Here representatives of all the nations 
in Europe are living together peacefully. There is no 
other part of the earth where the variety in unity is 
possible. Why is it possible here? Because we are 
gradually developing a spirit of amity and good will be- 
tween men— gradually creating the peaceful spirit. 
Create the warlike spirit and this domestic peacefulness 
will not long exist. Read history. After every great 
foreign war — domestic amity has been all but impossible. 
I believe that if the jingo spirit became supreme it would 
ruin the United States in 50 years. It would be at war 
with all the world in 20 years, and, as all the world is 
here, it would create internal discord which would 
threaten the existence of the Union itself —the man on 
horseback would be here, and nothing possible but a 
military despotism. I say, read history. 

Let me give you an extract from one of the noblest 
men who ever stood in the English House of Commons to 
charm and fascinate it with his eloquence —I mean John 
Bright. In 1815 the battle of Waterloo was fought. Tue 
Teutonic and Latin races had their pitched battle here and 
notwithstanding that the Latin races had as their leader 
the greatest military general of modern times, the victory 
was not on their side. It was on the side of morality, 
liberty and the Protestant religion. For a few brief 
weeks England was jubilant. But what followed? John 
Bright’s words are these; ‘‘ From 1813 to 1822 this 
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country was never in a more uneasy position. The suf- 
ferings of the working classes were beyond description, 
and the difficulties and struggles and bankruptcies of the 
middle classes were such as few persons have a just idea 
of. There was scarcely a year in which there was not an 
incipient insurrection in some parts of the country arising 
from the sufferings-which the working classes endured.” 

We have not forgotten that when Napoleonism had 
played its last card and lost —its humiliation complete 
— that the German conquerors were far more merciful to 
Paris and other parts of France than were the Commun- 
ists. Now, if in homogeneous populations like England 
and France such conditions could follow great wars, what 
would be the conditions in a heterogeneous population 
like this? One’s imagination reels to think of it. 


Ignorance in men placed in positions of power is as 
disastrous as vice in men generally. These men attribute 
results to causes that cannot carry them. They say that 
England is great because she is military. No mistake 
could be greater. She is great because she is industrial 
— because she is enterprising — because she has for bun- 
dreds of years had large families and had to colonize. 
Underneath all her industrialism and enterprise has been 
the Protestant religiousness of her people. America is 
great for these same reasons and causes. England has 
taken a thousand millions sterling (five thousand mil- 
lions of dollars) every twenty years out of the industry 
of her hard working people to pay for wars into which 
she was tempted or forced. Says John Bright: ‘* Apply 
that huge sum for one simple period of twenty years to 
objects of good in this country and it would be rendered 
more like a paradise than anything that history records 
of man’s condition.” Every poor man’s cottage might 
have been built of marble and every man over sixty in 
the country might have had ample provision for a peace- 
ful old age. 

The fact is when men talk of war they know not of 
what they talk. In a word they advocate the bringing 
back of barbarism and paganism to take the place of 
Christianity." When I hear these men, I am reminded 
of a question of Erasmus, in which he inquires respecting 
a monk who had made himself heard, ‘* What right has 
he to denounce Latin, of which he knows little; science, 
of which he knows less; and Greek, of which he knows 
nothing? He had better have confined himself to the 
seven deadly sins, with which perhaps he had closer ac- 
quaintance.” 

The Jingoes in England and the Jingoes in America 
are a dangerous class of people. Disraeli and Lord Salis- 
bury represent those over yonder of this insolent, dog- 
matic temperament. I am not at liberty to quote names 
over here, which would be as dangerous as these if they 
were as powerful. The English people and the truly 
Americanized American people are not of this temper. 
They are alike capable of keeping passion chained and 
letting loose reason and conscience. I believe in a Chris- 
tianized populace as the only safety of the state. Prin- 
ces have been weighed and fouud wanting. Politicians 
have been weighed and found wanting. Statesmen are 
so few and far between that when we meet one we are 
half afraid of him, because of his strange superiority to 
the rest of those who at public dinners are complimented 
with the term. 

There is a Christian populace in England which will 
take good heed that no English politician shall part these 
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nationalities in the great work to humanity that, united, 
they are capable of doing. 

There is a Christian populace here which is sane and 
sober and serious, if only you will give it time. That 
Christian populace represents a spirit higher and nobler 
than the civilized paganism of much of our fashionable 
society. For the sake of the people generally, for the 
sake of those who are honestly disposed peacefully to do 
their day’s work for the sake of iudustrialism — general 
contentment — general prosperity—in order that this 
land may be the best for the world’s workers, even if it 
is the worst for the world’s idlers, we are in duty bound 
to take as our motto ‘* Peace on earth, good will toward 
men.” If these two nations hold together —settle every 
thing that is discordant by arbitration, be determined that 
there shall be no deadly warfare between English speak- 
ing peoples, no one can forecast the greatness of their 
future. But it is Christianity which must do the work, 
not mere ecclesiasticism. Christianity must be made to 
mean something it has never meant in the world yet. If 
we could get all the Christians Christianized, lifted to the 
level of the ideas and feelings which dominate that New 
Testament which enshrines the Christ whom we profess 
to take as sovereign as well as saviour, the united voice 
of a Christianized church would be an influence and a pow- 
er which no politicians would dare to challenge. The trou- 
ble is, that Christians are not Christianized. They know 
not how to take trutb and turn it into life. As a general 
principle this may be accepted — that we can always get 
more out of unity than out of division. It is so between 
man and man, city and city, state and state, nation and 
nation. A loud call has come to the Christianized peo- 
ple in Great Britain and the United States to declare 
themselves as never before, in favor of a permanent 
court of international arbitration for all English speaking 
peoples. Already representatives of humane thought 
and feeling in England are moving, and leading states- 
men are giving no uncertain sound. Mr. Balfour is the 
leader of the House of Commons. On two public occa- 
sions he has seized the opportunity to express his opinion 
that England and America must move together in the van of 
civilization. There is scarcely a pulpit in that land where 
a similar sentiment has not recently found expression. 

A great opportunity is offered. Does our Christianity 
mean anything for this world? Can it lift civilization 
from the pagan level to a higher level? Or is it to stop 
op the level of a wrangling ecclesiasticism? Are the men 
of narrow views to lead and control us? Are there no 
great men with great ideas, and great visions, and great 
aims? Here in Chicago you have great ambitions. Let 
them be holy ambitions, You have summoned a Parlia- 
ment of Religions. You have had a World’s Fair. I 
appeal to the churches here to take the lead in such an 
organized movement as shall make it impossible to settle 
differences between English speaking peoples except as 
reasonable beings who believe in humanity, because they 
believe in God’s Christ. If our Christianity is to be the 
little dog running behind the political carriage drawn by 
the two parties who are harnessed together in the govern- 
ment of this nation —a barking cur trained to obedience 
to its political masters —the sooner the life is kicked 
out of the yelping thing the better. Unless it is an 
angel of God, having the everlasting gospel to preach 
to all men everywhere, of all peoples, nations and lan- 
guages—it is a usurper of a throne to which it has no right. 
At an important meeting held in Sion College, Lon- 
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don, Jan. 14, the following resolutions, moved by W. 
Hazell, M. P., and seconded by Canon Wilberforce, 
were unanimously passed : 

We, the undersigned, desire to express our deep conviction 
that, whatever may be the differences between the governments 
in the present or the future, all English-speaking peoples, unit- 
ed by race, language and religion, should regard war as the one 
absolutely intolerable mode of settling the domestic differences of 
the Anglo-American family. 

As any appeal to the arbitrament of the sword in disputes be- 
tween English-speaking nations 1s repudiated by the conscience 
of the race, we would respectfully suggest to our government that 
the present is a * fit occasion ” for giving effect to the resolutions 
in favor of arbitration passed by the House of Commons and by 
both Houses of Congress. 

Without expressing any opinion upon pending controversies 
which may be regarded as sub judice, we would earnestly press 
the advisability of promptly providing some treaty arrangement 
by which all disputes between Britain and the United States could 
be referred for adjudication to some permanent tribunal represent- 
ing both nations, and uniting them in the common interest of jus- 
tice and peace. 

An able committee was appointed to give effect to 
these resolutions and to secure signatures to the decla- 
rations embodied in them from leaders of all denomina- 
tions. In this committee we note the names of such men 
as the Bishop of Durham (Dr. Westcott), Cardinal 
Vaughan, Dean Farrar, Rev. Hugh Price Hughes, Dr. Clif- 
ford, Dr. Adler, Lady Henry Somerset, Mr. W. T. Stead. 

Such resolutions from Christianized men of all ecclesi- 
astical orders express, I do not doubt, the feeling of 
nine-tenths of the people of Great Britain. I wish that 
I could believe that they express also the feeling of nine- 
tenths of the people of the United States. Then the fu- 
ture of the higher civilization would be secured so far as 
these English speaking peoples are concerned. Great 
soldiers and great men in all departments are not war- 
like. Boys are natural jingoes. Full grown men never— 
all appearances to the contrary notwithstanding. Says 
Gen. Grant: ‘** Though I have been trained as a soldier, 
and have participated in many battles, there never was 
a time when in my opinion some way could not have 
been found of preventing the drawing of the sword. I 
look forward to an epoch when a court, recognized by all 
nations, will settle international differences, instead of 
keeping large standing armies, as they do in Europe.” 

Said General Sheridan at a banquet in Philadelphia in 
1886: **I mean what I say when I express the belief 
that any who may live to the next centennial (in 1987), 
will find that arbitration will rule the whole world.” But 
what is the use of quoting? Hardly a man of any great- 
ness at all in any department of life—in any nation — 
or among any people — but has had the same feeling 
and expressed the same ideas. Among the nations, who- 
ever has the light has the leading. ‘These two nations 
may follow the men of light and leading — or they may 
like the Jews — like the Greeks —like the Romans, be 
faithless to the light they have, and follow not the leaders, 
but the misleaders in society. God grant it may not be 
so. God grant that a Christianized democracy may arise 
in both nations to save us from a heartless aristocracy or 
a selfish plutocracy. But, better still, God grant that 
internally all classes may come into fraternal union and 
mutual helpfulness —and externally all who speak the 
tongue that Shakespere spoke may get into deeper and 
deeper sympathy with the poet of the heather and the 
burn: ‘It’s coming fit for a’ that—that man to man 


the world o’er shall brothers be and a’ that.” 
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OUR REPUBLIC AS THE HOPE OF HUMANITY. 


From President Schurman’s address at Cornell University on 
Founders’ Day, January 8. 

While President Cleveland’s commission is determin- 
ing ‘* the divisional line between the republic of Vene- 
zuela and British Guiana” it becomes the American 
people to consider whether they will adopt the President’s 
recommendation for enforcing this boundary, if the 
British government refuse to accept it at our hands. 
Shall this nation abandon its championship of peaceful 
arbitration as a solvent of international disputes and as- 
sume the role of a dictator enforcing its dictation with 
threats of war? Certainly nothing could justify such a 
change except great interests, either the interests of the 
United States or the interests of humanity. Now when 
the message of President Cleveland is examined, it will 
be found that the one interest for which it contends, 
which has not been conceded by Lord Salisbury, is the 
right of universal interposition in boundary disputes be- 
tween a European power and an American State. The 
President’s position is that the Monroe doctrine confers 
upon us the right, and imposes on us the obligation, of 
demanding that a European power which has got into a 
frontier difference with a South American State shall 
submit that difference to arbitration. 

Certain consequences follow from Mr. Cleveland's 
doctrine which need careful consideration. In the first 
place, this universal right and duty of interposition would 
put the United States at the beck and call of any South 
American State which might choose to raise a territorial 
dispute with a European power. And in that connection 
one might repeat, on behalf of the American people, the 
very pertinent question of Mr. Olney’s despatch: ‘*Why 
should they be impoverished by wars, or preparations for 
wars, with whose causes or results they can have no di- 
rect concern?” Does the Monroe doctrine put on us the 
obligation of determining all boundary disputes between 
South American and European powers and of fighting 
the European power? if they will not accept our dictation ? 
In this way the Monrve doctrine, which was originated 
for the protection and safety of this country, would put 
upon us a very serious burden. 

But, in the second place, the Monroe doctrine as inter- 
preted by President Cleveland might really become a 
menace to our peace and safety, instead of a protection 
tothem. In speaking of Venezuela he says that ‘‘ any 
adjustment of boundary which that country may deem 
for her advantage and may enter into of her own free 
will cannot, of course, be objected to by us.” According 
to this interpretation England and Venezuela might come 
to terms and, for a consideration, the latter might grant 
to the former a piece of territory far in excess of that 
now claimed, so as to give England control of the head- 
waters both of the Orinoco and of the Amazon; and yet 
the United States would have nothing to say! Or, to 
take another example: The boundary of British Hon- 
duras might, by arrangement with its neighbors, be ex- 
tended far to the westward until it reached the Pacific 
ocean, and far to the northward until it reached the Rio 
Grande and yet on President Cleveland’s interpretation 
of the Monroe doctrine the government of the United 
States could not intervene. If the Monroe doctrine now 
means only an abstract right of interposing in disputes 
with European powers when American States desire us 
to interpose, and a prohibition of intervention when 


American States do not desire us to intervene, —and 
that whether intervention be in the one case against our 
own interests or in the other case in our own interests,— 
it would seem that the doctrine, however precious to 
speculative and argumentative disputants, has lost that 
substantial value which it originally possessed when 
President Monroe enunciated it for the protection of the 


_ rights and interests of the United States and the preser- 


vation of popular government in this hemisphere. It 
would seem clear that whatever else the Monroe doctrine 
means, it must have direct and primary reference to our 
own interests, rights and tranquility. A general right of 
intervention, a general duty of interposition, in every 
part of the western hemisphere, irrespective of our own 
safety and welfare, is surely a boon too dubious to fight 
for! 

We have just been celebrating the centennial of Jay’s 
Treaty with Great Britain. In 1795, there were weighty 
reasons which might perhaps have justified a war with 
that country. The British Government retained the 
frontier posts in violation of the treaty of peace, and by 
successive orders in council they adopted a policy ruin- 
ous to the commerce of the United States. There was a 
strong party in this country decided for war and resolved 
to bring it about by any expedient, while another party, 
though not absolutely desirous of war, stimulated the ill- 
humor and kept alive the irritation between the two peo- 
ples. In the inflamed state of the public mind these par- 
ties were determined to adopt measures which would dis- 
gust Great Britain and render an accommodation of the 
difficulty impracticable without humiliation to her. But 
there was also a party bent on the preservation of peace 
by every effort consistent with the maintenance of the 
national honor and rights. Of this party Alexander 
Hamilton was the leader. And in a communication to 
President Washington he wrote these memorable words 
which we would do well to recall to-day: ‘* The sincere 
friends of peace and accommodation are for leaving 
things in a state which will enable Great Britain, without 
abandoning self-respect, to do us the justice we seek.” 
On Hamilton’s recommendation, Jay was sent as an en- 
voy to England to negotiate a treaty, and Jay’s words to 
Hamilton should be the motto of contemporary diploma- 
tists: ‘*I will endeavor,” he said, ‘** to accommodate 
rather than dispute.” 

And in another respect, too, Jay is a model for us all; 
he put the good of the country before his own interests. 
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He knew before he accepted the appointment that if he 
were successful in negotiating a treaty, that success, so 
intense were the feelings of the American people against 
Great Britain, would render him so unpopular and odious 
as to blast all hope of political preferment. And Jay, 
who had already been a revolutionary leader and con- 
structive statesman, president of congress, minister to 
Spain and negotiator of peace in France, secretary of 
foreign affairs, and chief justice of the United States, 
had natural aspirations for the presidency which seemed 
to be quite within his reach. He knew, however, that if 
he negotiated a treaty with England, he would inevitably 
lose the prize. Yet hesaid: ‘* The good of my country, 
I believe, demands the sacrifice, and I am ready to make 
it.” This is what I call wise patriotism. We sometimes 
talk as though the patriot were to show his patriotism by 
flinging defiance at other nations. But patriotism is de- 
votion to the interests of our own country, not hatred or 
disparagement of other countries. So with courage. 
The brave man is not a blusterer who fights other 
nations with tall talk or bellicose writing. Courage is 
devotion to a noble cause in defiance of fear and danger. 
And courageous patriotism is oftener exhibited in the 
prevention of war than in occasioning it. 

«Any vaporer and blunderer can get people by the ears ; 
it takes a wise ruler to keep the nations at peace, and 
a courageous one to do what is necessary to maintain 
peace. I have mentioned Jay’s wise and self-sacrificing 
patriotism. Let me give you another example of cou- 
rageous patriotism in American history. On the 8th of 
November, 1861, Commodore Wilkes intercepted the 
Trent, a British mail steamer, on the high seas, and took 
off Messrs. Mason and Slidell, who were going as Con- 
federate agents to the governments of England and 
France. The act was in violation of the rules of inter- 
national law. But Wilkes brought his captives to the 
United States and they were confined at a fort in Boston 
Harbor. In an intensely haughty despatch the British 
government demanded the release of the prisoners. 
Popular feeling ran higher than at any time since the 
days of the Revolution. The passion and pride of the 
people were gratified by the defiant act of Captain Wilkes. 
Immediately after the arrival of the news at Wasbington, 
Congress rushed through a resolution of thanks to the 
hero of the hour. The Secretary of the Navy wrote him 
a letter of congratulation on his ** great public service !” 
The Secretary of War applauded the act. But one man 
was brave enough to say that this was all wrong and in 
defiance of those principles for which the United States 
had always contended as a part of international law. By 
the return of these prisoners, with Congress and country 
against him, Abraham Lincoln gave an incomparable ex- 
hibition of wise and courageous patriotism which the 
sober, second thought of the American people fully and 
frankly endorsed. I trust these examples, which are 
amongst the most glorious in the nation’s records, may 
serve as a reminder at the present time that true national 
greatness consists in doing what is just, in observing law, 
in respecting the rights of others, in the protection of 
industry and commerce, in the promotion of education 
and civilization, and in the maintenance of peace,—as 
long at least as peace is not incompatible with the 
nation’s honor, the nation’s rights, and the nation’s high- 
est interests. 


Let us be thankful for our free Republic. Let us be 
thankful for the honorable career of peace with foreign 
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nations which it has maintained for nearly a century. 
The founders of the Republic felt that it was to be a 
model for the nations; that in some way the future of 
humanity was staked on its success. Such thoughts and 
sentiments were not peculiar to the fathers. Only a gen- 
eration ago, Lincoln in the midst of the Civil War could 
voice his thanks ‘* for the great Republic — for the prin- 
ciples it lives by and keeps alive--for man’s vast fu- 
ture.’”’ Such a noble inheritance devolves upon us high 
and solemn duties. It consecrates us individually to the 
cause of freedom, industry, virtue, intelligence and above 
all, because the condition of all, to peace and good will 
for the nations. If we are not to perish from the earth, 
we must prove oar fitness to survive. Since the Repub- 
lic was established it has expanded from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi, from the Mississippi to the Pacific, and 
from Florida to the State of Washington. I donot believe 
we have yet reached the ultimate limits of our dominion. 
President Monroe proclaimed the doctrine that European 
aggressions on the continent should cease. It was no 
doubt an important proclamation; but I believe it was 
only the germ of what was still to come, and that is the 
complete withdrawal of European powers from the West- 
ern hemisphere. ‘This is a result, however, which is now ‘ 
in progress, and we need not interfere to hasten or to 
change the course of events. We have only to stand 
still and see the salvation of the Lord. Leave all to 
time. Let us not alienate this invincible ally by any 
act of rashness or folly. With time as our coadjutor we 
need have no anxiety about the issue. And that issue 
will certainly be the emancipation of all American com- 
monwealths by the withdrawal of European powers from 
this hemisphere. When it comes, the great territory to 
the north of us, which covers the half continent from 
Alaska to Maine, will use its new-born independence to 
seek admission to the American Union; and the United 
States does not want Canada till Canada desires to join 
us. And with the English speaking peoples in America 
united under one government, and the flags of Europe no 
more in sight, the danger of European aggressions in 
this hemisphere will have completely disappeared. 
Already, however, our Republic has become a great 
Continental empire, charged more than any other coun- 
try of the globe with the destinies of the English-speak- 
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ing race; for we should never forget that the center of 
gravity of that race has shifted from the British Isles to 
North America. And when I consider the present ex- 
tent of our dominion, and the weighty tasks of civiliza- 
tion which have fallen to us, and our responsibility for 
the future of the English-speaking peoples, I feel that 
we should always remind ourselves of Burke’s saying that 
a *¢ great empire and little minds go ill together,” and lay 
to heart Lincoln’s injunction to ‘‘ disenthrall ourselves 
and then we shall save our country,” while we should 
join devoutly now and always in the prayer of Fisher 
Ames: ‘* Lord, send us peace in our day, that the pas- 
sions of Europe may not inflame the sense of America.”’ 
Meantime I cherish the hope that war may be averted 
by diplomacy. If the President were to inform Great 
Britain that the newly appointed commission is merely a 
committee of inquiry and if the government of Great 
Britain were to respond by the appointment of a similar 
commission or at any rate by a tender of all information 
in their possession bearing upon the matter in dispute, I 
have no doubt that this simple reciprocity of courtesies 
would ultimately lead to an honorable adjustment of the 
difficulty. Let us have on both sides a spirit of accom- 
modation and not a spirit of contention. If there is little 
honor to be gained, we may at least have peace without 
dishonor to all the parties concerned. War would be 
criminal ; it is unnecessary ; it should be impossible. 


A meeting of prominent citizens of Boston and vicinity 
called by the Hon. Robert Treat Paine was held at his 
house, 6 Joy Street, on the evening of Feb. 26th, to con- 
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sider what action can be judiciously taken to secure a 
permanent system of arbitration between the United 
States and Great Britain. Charles R. Codman was made 
chairman of the meeting. Strong resolutions, drawn by 
Hon. Charles Francis Adams, were unanimously passed, 
favoring a complete system of arbitration between the 
two countries, secured by treaty obligations. The resolu- 
tions urged that both governments shouid take action in 
this direction at the earliest practicable date. The move- 
ment for a general conference to promote this object, 
consisting of representative citizens from all parts of the 
nation, to be held at Washington at an early date, was 
most cordially approved. A Committee of five was 
named, with power to increase its members, to codperate 
with similar Committees from other cities and sections of 
the country. 

This Committee is preparing to enlarge itself to a body 
of twenty or thirty citizens who shall be representative 
of all the interests of the Commonwealth of Massachu- 
setts. 

Among those present at the meeting were Hon. George 
S. Boutwell, Mayor Quincy, President Warren of Boston 
University, President Capen of Tufts, Hon. William 
Everett, Edward L. Peirce, Edwin D. Mead, Edward 
Atkinson, Osborne Howes, Hon. S. B. Capen, John 
Graham Brooks, Col. A. A. Pope, Rev. Geo. C. Lorimer, 
Dr. E. Winchester Donald, William Endicott, jr., Francis 
B. Sears, and others. - 

Many who could not attend sent letters expressing 
their entire sympathy and readiness to codperate. 
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